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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 

IV. THE MESSIANISM OF PAUL. 



By Sharer Mathews, 
The University of Chicago. 



SECTION III. THE NEW LIFE IN CHRIST, OR THE DYNAMIC 
MESSIANISM OF PAUL. 

Yet social ethics are by no means neglected by the apostle. 
Had Pauline messianism been more affected by the hopes of the 
masses, there might have been involved some social elements in 
its concept of the kingdom of God. But as it was, Paulinism 
derived certain of its social teaching from quite another ele- 
ment of its messianic hope. The kingdom had, indeed, not 
appeared ; but eternal life had already begun. And as the hope 
of an eschatological kingdom awakened a predilection for 
pharisaic laissez-faire in social matters, in this second element 
(as will appear) was the dynamic of a new morality both indi- 
vidual and social. 

It must be borne in mind that the first Christian community 
was made up almost exclusively of those who had been asso- 
ciated with Jesus during his work in Galilee. Therefore, how- 
ever heartily they accepted him as the one who was in the future 
to fulfil their hopes of the Messiah, they must also have been 
affected to a considerable extent by his religious instruction. 
To think of them in any other way would be contrary to every 
probability. It would be a most extraordinary contradiction if 
those who preserved the tradition of the life and words of Jesus 
should have been utterly unaffected by his teaching. In accept- 
ing Jesus as Messiah they had passed through a moral crisis, in 
the midst of which they had dedicated themselves unreservedly 
to the service of their brotherhood, their Master, and their 
heavenly Father. 

During the life of Jesus this dedication on the part of the 
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group of men and women who constituted the nucleus of the 
Jerusalem community had taken the form of an abandonment of 
daily occupation, if not of wealth, and some attempt was made 
at rectification of wrongs done in earlier days. 3 ' In any case, 
none would think of denying that the acceptance of Jesus as 
Christ was accompanied by a moral renewal.' It was the very 
antipodes of cold, intellectual assent. Indeed, Jesus was eager 
to rid himself of men who were without this moral renewal. 32 

Subsequently faith in Jesus was uniformly followed by spir- 
itual ecstasy and other striking experiences, concerning which 
many questions naturally arise. If we waive them for the 
present, the mere fact itself grows in significance. The initial 
experience of this sort is represented in Acts as having occurred 
seven weeks after the resurrection which finally fixed the apos- 
tolic faith in Jesus as Messiah. But it is to be remembered that, 
according to the same authority, Jesus was occasionally with the 
disciples during forty days of this interval. Their complete 
possession by the conviction of his final disappearance into 
heaven, that is, of his complete messiahship, was therefore prac- 
tically the same as the beginning of their new experiences. In 
the case of those who subsequently believed, these spiritual 
phenomena followed immediately either the beginning of faith 
itself or the act of baptism and the first laying on of'hands. 

Thus from the beginning of Christian history Christian expe- 
rience was the accompaniment and result of Christian faith. 
The two were mutually supporting, and both were elements of 
messianism as it appeared in apostolic Christianity. 33 

It was characteristic of the new community that their new 

experiences should have been given a messianic explanation. It 

3'Thus in the case of Zacchseus (Luke 19:8), though he never became one of 
the intimate friends of Jesus. 

3 * Compare the remarkable instance in the sixth chapter of the fourth gospel, as 
well as Jesus' explanation of his use of parables in Mark 4:12. 

33 How generally a revival of prophetism was expected in the messianic period 
may be seen possibly by the general hope of Elijah's coming, by the expectation of 
some prophet ( 1 Mace. 4:46), and quite as plainly by the fact that the various 
popular leaders of the first century presented themselves as prophets, e. g., Theudas 
(Josephus, Ant., xx, S : 1) and the Egyptian (Ant., xx, 8 : 6) ; cf. Gunkel, Wirkun- 
gen des heiligen Geistes, pp. 53-6. 
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was not enough simply to recognize the new impulses born of 
a new and confident approach to God. As a corollary of their 
acceptance of Jesus as the Christ who had temporarily returned 
to the right hand of God, whence he was presently to come to 
judge the living and the dead, the early Christians believed 
that they lived in "the last days." Centuries before, the proph- 
ets had foretold that then God would pour out his spirit upon 
all men. This prophecy Peter and the other disciples saw ful- 
filled in their new enthusiasm and ecstasy. 34 The Christ was, 
indeed, absent, but they had not been left comfortless. During 
these days in which they awaited the return of their Lord they 
had been given the Spirit, the first instalment of their future 
inheritance. 35 From Pentecost the reception of the Spirit was an 
integral part of the new messianic hope. To possess Him was 
the one indubitable evidence of one's justification by God, and 
of one's certain membership in the coming kingdom. 36 As a 
consequence of this experience, the believer was judged fit to 
be admitted through the initiatory rite of baptism into mem- 
bership in the community of those who were preparing and 
hoping for the new messianic period. 

In Pauline teaching and practice the elements of this mes- 
sianism of the primitive Christians are clearly evident : the 
absent Christ, the approaching judgment, the future heavenly 
kingdom, the period of waiting under the direction of the Spirit. 
In both alike there are, therefore, two elements : the one formal 
and interpretative, derived from current messianism ; the other 
experiential, the result of the religious trust and consequent 
divine renewal induced by the acceptance of Jesus as the ful- 
filler of messianic hopes. The distinction is fundamental in 
Paul, for with him the appeal to spiritual experience is final. In 
his own case this experience had been revolutionary. He had 
been "apprehended" by the Christ, and in the change from his 
old to his new life lay the subject-matter for much of his teach- 
ing. His conversion had consisted in the substitution, not of one 
theology for another, but of one life for another. Reduce this 

3* Acts 2 : 14-36; 3:21. 35 Cf. Eph. 1 : 14 and Acts 20 : 32. 

s'Acts 10 144-47; II = 17. 18 ; cf. 15 : 8, 9 ; Gal. 3 : 2. 
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experience and its implications to words, and there is obtained 
one of the two great foci of Paulinism : the new life of the 
believer, due to the influence of a revealed God. 

It would be a grievous misinterpretation of the apostle's 
thought if one should at this point identify the regenerate life 
itself with the so-called "gifts of the Spirit." We are too far 
removed from the first generation of Christians, and the data 
at our disposal are too vague, to warrant a very confident con- 
structive statement as to what these "gifts" may have been, but 
we may confidently infer from the apostle's words what they were 
not. When one sees the final editor of Acts himself somewhat 
at a loss to understand "tongues," if one were to judge from 
his description of the phenomena of Pentecost, caution grows 
all the more imperative in explaining the gifts of tongues, inter- 
pretations, miracles, and prophesying so familiarly discussed by 
Paul in his correspondence with the church at Corinth. Yet, 
however one may confess his ignorance in the matter, however 
one may speculate as to their precise symptoms, as to whether 
they were pathological, as to whether they are properly to be 
considered as permanent elements of Christian experience, one 
thing stands out with perfect distinctness : Paul regards them 
only as secondary and inferior evidences of the new life. The 
least valuable of them all — "tongues" — was unfitted for "edi- 
fication ; " while the most desirable — " prophesying" — was itself 
far inferior to the "more excellent way" of love. 37 In other 
words, Paul regarded the work of the Spirit in human life as 
essentially moral. God's life in those who had chosen Jesus as 
Christ, and who were seeking to live according to his teaching, 
was destined to produce moral change and growth ; not sensa- 
tional actions. It was a source of character, not of eccentrici- 
ties. 

Paul treats this new life from two points of view: (i) It is 
the earthly counterpart of the ideal proposed by his messianic 
hopes. In the resurrection of Jesus Paul saw something that 
was to be enjoyed by all believers. The Christ had but antici- 
pated his kingdom, and the time was soon to come when all 

3? I Cor. 12: 1 — 14 :39. 
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those who had accepted him were to put on immortality and 
enter upon an eternity of righteousness made possible by the 
end of the tyranny of the body. 38 During the brief period 39 
of waiting for this deliverance, the Christian was to endeavor 
to live the sort of life which was to be his in the new king- 
dom. Here is evidently a formal ethical ideal which, though 
somewhat indistinct, has yet an appreciable content for the 
believer in the risen Jesus. Paul constantly uses it as a basis of 
ethical appeal. " If ye are risen with Christ," he urges the 
Colossians, 40 "think the thoughts that pertain to things above 
where Christ sits." He tells the Romans to subordinate 
physical pleasures, on the ground that the kingdom of God is 
not to be characterized by eating and drinking, but by love, 
joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit. 41 And, perhaps as striking as 
anything, he repeatedly urges that, as the Christian is a citizen 
of the new kingdom, he is to live as if he already possessed the 
privileges of that kingdom. His citizenship is in heaven. 42 For 
the one who does so live, beating down his grosser nature, living 
according to his future, reward is certain. 

Thus the Pauline eschatology is essential to the Pauline 
ethics. 43 To divorce the two is to destroy the Pauline system. 
The conception as to what life in the new kingdom is to be 
determines what life upon earth should be. 

But (2) the new life is also morally dynamic, and the basis 
of the Christian's ethical imperative. He is not wholly depend- 
ent upon the presentation of a heavenly ideal. Incomplete 
though it was, the life to be lived in the full presence of God 
had already begun in the believer. Due as it was to divine 
influence, it was to be supreme in all his conduct. Paul here 
carries to its legitimate ethical conclusions the doctrine of the 
Spirit's presence. His approach is, as always, through his 
eschatology ; the Spirit is the first instalment of the inheritance 

38 See Phil. 3 :2i and the entire argument in 1 Cor., chap. 15. 

39 Rom. 13 : 11-14; cf. 1 Thess. 4 : 15-17 ; I Cor. 15:51. 
40 Col. 3:1. 4I Rom. 14:17. "Phil. 3:20. 
« See I Thess. 2 : 12 (cf. I : 10); Gal. 6:7-9; I Cor. 15 : 58. 
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awaiting the members of the coming kingdom. 44 He it was that 
gave "gifts" to men, that directed the church, that reinforced 
the believer's spirit in its desperate struggle with the "flesh," 
that pleaded with God for erring men, that helped men's infirmities, 
that would later quicken their mortal bodies into likeness with 
that of Jesus. 

But, however Paul may approach the new life, and however 
much his expressions may sound contradictory, his ethics is 
neither archaeological nor heteronomous. On the contrary, once 
strip off his peculiarly Jewish terminology, and he is the very 
Coryphaeus of ethical autonomists. How otherwise could one 
designate the man who declared law had no more control over 
the Christian, and whose letter to the Galatians is a veritable 
declaration of moral independence ? It is one of the curiosities 
of today's ethical thought that he who even more distinctly than 
Plato magnified the necessity of "walking in the spirit" should 
have been utterly overlooked or relegated to the mercies of dog- 
matic theology. The neglect is, of course, due in large measure 
to the modern sensitiveness over appeals to rewards and punish- 
ments ; but even more, one cannot help believing, to the unwill- 
ingness of ethical thinkers to accord religion any determining 
place in morality. To such philosophers Paul, with his insist- 
ence upon the active presence of God in a man's life, can hardly 
fail to be of little importance. Yet we venture to believe that 
Paul is near the heart of things when he insists upon the moral 
results of the interpenetration of the divine and the human per- 
sonalities. If there be a personal God, it is hard to see how he 
can be excluded from personal relations ; and why from such 
relations should there not result, as Jesus and Paul taught, a new 
moral life due to the effect of God's spirit upon man's spirit ? 

The danger here clearly is that one who looks thus to God 
for moral assistance should become morally inert. Paul, how- 
ever, avoids this danger by his recognition of the distinction 
between influence and compulsion. Impulses the religious soul 
must receive from God, but as the plant is influenced by its 
environing sunshine. To make these impulses of moral worth, 

** 2 Cor. I : 22 ; 5:5; Eph. 1:14. 
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they must be followed and thus incorporated through volition 
into one's own personality. The non-moral " charismata," like 
tongues and miracles, are of value only when morally practiced. 45 
By following the impulses received from one's approach to God 
through faith, the believer becomes ethically a new man ; old 
things pass away, all things become new. 46 As Paul said so 
strikingly, the new life he lived by faith was Christ living in 
him. The ethical imperative becomes therefore clear: from 
one point of view it may be expressed, "Grieve not the Spirit ;" 
from another, "Walk in the Spirit;" from still another, "Stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has set you free." Or, in 
un-Pauline words : Realize the new self made possible by the new 
life with God. Such a self might be described in non-messianic 
language as characterized by faith in a loving God, free from fear 
of future ill, self-sacrificing like Jesus, masterful over the animal 
instincts, brotherly and serviceable, full of love and joy and peace. 

It is here that one sees distinctly the difference between 
Pauline and pharisaic messianism. The one is undoubtedly 
derived from the other; but that which was the essence of the 
older has become the interpretative medium of the newer hope. 
It was the regenerate life, the new moral earnestness born of the 
religious experience induced by the acceptance of Jesus as Christ, 
that distinguished Christianity from pharisaism, and which has 
given it historical vigor and pre-eminence. Paulinism as a ful- 
filled pharisaic messianism might have had vast influence among 
the Jews, proselytes, and "devout" gentiles of Palestine and the 
empire at large ; but Paulinism as the exposition of the meaning, 
the blessings, and the ethical possibilities of a life of trust in a 
loving heavenly Father is bounded by no age or place or archaeo- 
logical knowledge. It is the veritable Christianity of Jesus himself. 

As a teacher of such a life, dynamic because dependent upon 
God, Paul has yet to come to his own. The historic theologies 
have, it is true, never neglected it ; but they have made it sec- 
ondary to an exposition of the other elements in the apostle's 
thought. Historical exegesis will increasingly reverse the pro- 
cess, and see, not in the survivals of pharisaism, but in the new 

« i Cor., chap. 13. 46 2 Cor. 5 : 17. 
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life — the eternal life of Jesus and John — the permanent and all- 
inclusive element in Pauline teaching. To trace the apostolic 
exposition of the ethical and social implications of this new life 
is, therefore, to set forth essential Paulinism. But it is also to do 
something far more important : it is to make easy the process 
by which apostolic Christianity may be accurately re-expressed 
in our own day. Paulinism seen through the historical medium 
of its messianism becomes at once intelligible and, so far as its 
ethics is concerned, one had almost said, simple. 



% Jtteiritation. 



Romans 8:37. "Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us." 

Not conquerors merely, but more than conquerors. Victory over 
the bitterest trials of life, and over the mightiest forces of evil that 
would separate us from Christ's love, and victory to spare. What is 
the secret of this surplus of conquest ? It is a strong confidence, a 
victorious temper that nothing can overcome, but that can overcome 
everything. What is the source of this conquering mood ? It is 
nothing else than the reproduction in his disciples of Christ's personal 
disposition of his own overcoming temper, as when he says : " In the 
world ye have tribulation ; but be of good cheer. I have overcome 
the world." Or as when Paul declares: "I can do all things in him 
that strengtheneth me." Christ's choicest gift to us is not an external 
good, but a spirit of triumph over evil, a deep persuasion, a firm 
expectation that nothing can separate his true followers from his love. 
For this gift we are encouraged to ask ; for Christ who loves us loves 
best of all to give us himself. 

J. M. English. 

The Newton Theological Institution, 
Newton Center, Mass. 



